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its social and political life, shall repose. We may
therefore take the maintenance of a home as a
minimum of a just wage."

Manning, indeed, was as insistent as the
Socialists that, even when backed by a trade
union, the worker is hopelessly handicapped
against the capitalist, and that he needs, and is in
constant need of, the protection of the law ;

" It is evident that between a capitalist and a
working man there can be no true freedom of
contract. The capitalist is invulnerable in his
wealth. The working man without bread has
no choice but either to agree, or to hunger in his
hungry' home."

During the 'eighties, Manning, both from his
sympathies and from his official position, was
constantly concerned with the land agitation in
Ireland and with the demand for Home Rule,
and he was outspokenly on the side of the under
dog. The attitude of the Irish landlords, he
declared, meant : " Hunger, thirst, nakedness,
notice to quit, labour in vain, the breaking up of
homes, the miseries, sicknesses, deaths of parents,
children, wives." He none the less sternly
denounced the outrages incidental to the land
agitation.

In the summer of 1885, the Archbishopric
of Dublin became vacant, and the Gladstonian